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Ir. is a Fact worthy of 3 that 3 


every Science or Art has ſhone in its greateſt 


Splendor, at the apparent Period of its Com- 
mencement; but what renders it an Object of 
ſtill more intereſting. Conſideration is, that if 
the Arts have at any Time lain long dormant, 


the ſame Remark has been applicable at their 


Renewal. 

What here end is $1 think, of too gene- 
ral Notoriety, to admit of its being i in any Sort 
diſputed; yet as a few Examples from dif- 
ferent Ages and Countries, will be too ſhortly 
run over to tire much, and can therefore ſerve 


only to give it clearer Proof, I will begin with 


mining Homer, who ſtands alone, and may 
in every Senſe, juſtly be ſtiled the firſt of 
Poets, having (as far as could, from mere Tra- 


dition, be collected by the moſt antient Au- 
thors) preceded by ſome Centuries, even the 


Civilization of Nations.  Lycurgus and Solon 
A 2 | ſtand 


1 


ſtand foremoſt in the Liſt of Legiſlators; Pe- 
ricles, as a Stateſman; Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
and Plato, -as, Philoſophers ; 3 Thucydides and 
Xenophon, as. Hiſtorians; and Phidias, as 
a Statuary, Architect, and general Director in 
all Matters of ornamental Grandeur; theſe 
great Men as they excelled all, who came after 
them, even to the Ti ime of Alexander, (which 
for Brey ity 1 will paſs over, as it will be ſoon 
alluded ta) ſo, they were the firſt who in each 
Profeſſion, after the frm Eſtabliſhment of 
civil Society in Greece, attempted it: T ſhall 
fay Nothing of their Painters, for, their Works 
being Ea it 1s impoſlible to form (how- 
ever pecious) any real Sf wp. geo of 5755 
Merit. 3 g 
. we deſeend abqut four Aare Vears 

tower, we ſhall equally find the firſt Pretenders 
to it, the moſt conſpicuous at Rome; and as 
the Dawning of Elegance i in that famous City, 
was the Nurſling of Mecænas, he had likewiſe 
the compleat Satisfaction, of enjoying its füll 
Meridian, of which Virgil and Horace give 
alone ſufficient Teſtimony ; ; there Was, from 
a Century at moſt, after the Deceaſe of that 
amiable Man, a rapid Decline, and ſoon a to- 


tal 
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tal Receſs of Arts, for near fourteen more; 
when * under the Protection and Encourage- 
ment of the Medicis Family, they again at 
once took Giant- Strides, in the Perſons, of 
Guiciardin, Machiavel, Pulei, Boyardo, Ari- 
oſto, Taſſo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, I. 
tian, Raphael, and. Corregio, beſides. many 
others; and after flouriſhing about a Century. 
and Half, had a moſt ſplendid and noble Exit, 
in the Bologneſe School, under the three Ca- 
racci, and their three egregiouſiy finiſhed Pu- 
pils: Here too, as formerly in Greece, they 
travelled a few hundred Miles, and ſeemed after 
the ſame Lapſe of Time, in the fame Degree 
to regain their Vigour by a Change of Soil. 

There appears a Kind of Uniformity in the | 
Progreſs of theſe diſtant Events, more impu- 
table to the conſequentially neceſlary, Effect of 
ſome latent Cauſe, than to that of mere 
Hazard; and though directly to penetrate 
that Cauſe would be no eaſy Taſk, yet it might 
in ſome Meaſure lead to the Diſcovery, if we 


I am ; n of having bert omitted Dante, AEM and 
Bocaccio ; who, tho? preceding the others by near two Centu- 
ries, were but too like Comets, gl a kind of, inſalated and un- 

7 £gnnected Falloge, M4 
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could prove (from a State of the Circumſtances 
in which zhoſe ſet out, who firſt arrived at 
Conſummacy in each Profeſſion) that preciſely 
ſach a Situation was beſt calculated for the 
producing a like Proficiency, and that when 
arrived at a certain Degree of Excellence, 
Reaſons equally plauſible were affigned for 
their Decline, if Fer on the 8 29 of 
their native Growth, 

In order to the accounting for ſo ſeemingly 
ſtrange a Truth, I will lay down one Suppoſi- 
tion, founded I think in Reaſon ; it is, that 
though there may be well allowed to exiſt in 
human Nature, moſt extraordinary Aptitudes 
to Genius, yet no One can be truely aſſerted 
to have been ever actually born with it, ſince 
innate Ideas of Perfection, are at Jeaft as repug- 
nant to Reaſon, as thoſe of other Matters, nor 
could they by any other natural Means, poſſi- 
bly enter the human Mind, than by thoſe of 


' __ Compariſon, and ſhould be therefore always 


underſtood as relative only. 
Let us believe then, that Homer, and every 
other Leader in his reſpective Way, was bleſt 
with his happy Diſpoſition, which I take to 
. Eonſiſt 1 in an inyeſtigating Turn to in- 


quire 
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quire after, a clear Judgment to diſtinguiſh, and 
an indefatigable and emulous Deſire to excel 
what he has once found to have real Merit, 


which when extracted, in however ſmall a a 


Quantity, from the Droſs it was ſurrounded 
with, he cautiouſly ſets by, and relies on, as the 
Criterion, and: ſterling Touch, often to be re- 
curred to, for the Trial of his future Labours. 
As the fabulous Times of Heroiſm, Apo- 
; theiſm, and Myſtery, could not fail of farniſh= 
ing, to an accurate and diligent Searcher, a 
Model of this Nature, ſo it is the only Model, 
that could poſſibly lay no prejudicial Conſtraint 
upon the Fancy; which would neither be 
cramped by ſervile Attention to a compleat | 
Original, nor circumſcribed by the Fear of 
Repetition, and muſt conſequently (amidſt an 
endleſs Variety of virgin Materials) be left to 
the moſt free unbounded. Purſuits ; which, if 
on Examination, they were found too luxu- 
riant, might at Pleaſure be redued to the Stan- 
dard of his precious Fragment; nay, even the 
Traſh he had diſcarded to obtain it, would be 
4 rigorous Leſſon to him, for the like Treat 
ment of ſuch of his own Productions as might 
butter by a Compariſon. at 
AL en in 
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To avoid Prolixity a Confuſion, I will 
confine myſelf to proving that the above Ptin- 
ciples are in all Reſpects as applicable to 
| Statuary and Painting, a8 to Poetry, and chat = 

where either is arrived at its Zenith, (it muſt, 
if the moſt providential Precautions be not 
taken to prevent it,) ſoon decline; that un- 
| avoidable Reſtraint, which perfect and entire 
Models: will ever lay upon the Imagination, | 
being g. through the Intereſtedneſs of Parents, 
eyen ſolicited ; for, inftead of conſulting the 
real Inclinations of Nature, at an Age when it 
might truly declare itſelf, Children are, af be, 
_ Cheated into a too early Preference of that 
Profeſſion, | by which the Father's Avarice, 
Vanity, or Convenience, i is likely eaſieſt to' be 
ſerved ; if it happens to be that of Statuary or 

Painting, the firſt Years are generally worſe 
than loſt, in copying the Works of their 
Maſter, or ſuppoſe, even thoſe of the moſt 
eminent, with a view to the forming his Hand 

and his Judgment; and in Fact it does fo to a 
a Degree (if he ſucceeds at all) that becomes 
habitual,” and can never after be ſufficiently 
conquered, to admit of, even an Attempt to a 
genuine Production; examine the Works of 
n 


9 . 

Students under this abſurd Conſtraint, if he 
Scene and Dreſs be a little varied in them, the | 
ſame Set of Geſtures and of Countenances, 
ever plainly diſcovers from what Toop the 
Actors were borrowed; it might notimproperly 
be termed a Species of Compilation; it is like 
that too, ever der Wirk e 
Tameneſs. F794 ots v L D Oonoft} bn 

Ca iht Tdifferetiee uf Patong: olds, 'be 
wondered at, or the Decline: which muſt of 
Conſequence follow it? 1 will only add as a 
corroborating Proof of this Opinion, that the 
Egyptians, who, by a miſtaken» Law, were 
compelled to purſue the ſame Profeſſion with 
their Fathers, in Deſpite of their indefatigable 
Perſeverence in the Way of Sculpture, have 
never produced one tolerable Statue, Bas- relief, 
Gem, or Medal, tho the Quantity en have 
Aft behind them is without Number. 

In Oppoſition to a Conduct that e os 
evidently pernicious to the polite Arts, if the 
State I have endeavoured to give of their Riſe, 
Progreſs, and Decline, be a juſt one, Rules for 
their Perfection and Permanency, may, with 
the moſt obvious Facility, be drawn from 
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Let us preſume then, that like a Pericles or 
a Mecznas, the Perſon, who has Spirit and 
Taſte enough to undertake the Patronage and 
Cultivation of Talents, has likewife Diſcern- 
ment, judiciouſly' to ſelect the apteſt of the 
many -ingenious and promiſing Youths, with 
which every Nation is furniſhed, and whoſe 
Hands (though deſtined by the Perverſeneſs of 
their Parents to very different Employments) 
are already formed by the irreſiſtible Propenſity- 
of Nature; indulged perhaps by Stealth, or 
for Recreation at their Hours of Leiſure ; in 
fucbNothing-would be wanting, after having 
made it their Intereſt and their Duty to purſue 
the real Impulſe of their Fancy, but to ſupply 
them with the Means of doing it with Suc- 
ceſs. IEC | h 
Thus far might well have been formerly the 
Caſe, but as the impoſing Influence of finiſhed 
Works, could not then exiſt, it ſhonld now (if 
we would fet out under a juſt Parity of Circum- 
> ſtances) be induſtriouſly obviated; yet as the 
ä totally avoiding it, would (if it were poſſible) 
be attended with much Trouble, the beſt Way 
would be to make of Neceſſity, Virtue, and in 
the Way of Stimulus, occaſionally to ſhew them 
| | as 
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as a Reward to ſuch as had already contracted 
an approved Manner of their own ; at the 
ſame Time pointing out ſuch Excellencies, as 
the young Proficients might be themſelves de- 
fective in, and not forgetting any Faults, which 
might encourage them to the Hopes of attain- 
ing to greater Excellence. 
Their firſt regular Study ſhould however be 
guided by Rules founded on the antient Prin- 
ciple, with this only profitable Deviation from 
it, that every uſeful advantage ſhould be taken 
of the Experience and Perfection of former 
Ages, and the Pains and Difficulty of fixing 
Standards of what is n and mn elle. 

tually ſaved. 
la Conformity then to this Maxim, each 
Student ſhould be provided with a perfect 
Limb, caſt from the moſt finiſhed Statues 
extant, and its Character, whether of active 
Strength, or of Elegance and Delicacy, ſuited 
to the Turn of the Student, whoſe Taſte was 
to be formed upon it; they ſhould have be- 
ſides, each, a Set of Bones, well put together, 
for the Study of Oſteology, and as both Beauty 
and Figure are intirely founded on the Structure 
of the Bones, they ſhould be prepared from 
e the 


1 1 
the beſt made Subject that could be got; in 
which, if the Head was unequal in Merit to 
the other Parts, one of a proper $12e ſhould be 
procured, having, (as in the beſt Grecian 
Sculpture) the Eye- Sockets or Brows, promi- 
nent, particularly on the Temple- Sides, and 
eapacious ; it matters not how they were filled 
whenliving, the Forehead ſhould alſo be bighand 
well inclined; when the ſolid Parts are great 
and fquare,: they may be filled and covered at 
the Will of che Artiſt; and as a Proof of what 
Importance a ſtrict Obſervance of this Ground- 
Work may be, it was ſolely to zhat, with a 
clofe Attention to the pleaſing Paſſions, that 
the in imitable Corregio owed his, great Re- 
putation, for he was evidently but little verſed 
nn academical Drawing: It is to this Defect, 
that though extremely induſtrious to a very 
advanced Age, * I ſhould attribute his having 
left behind him ſo inconſiderable a Number 
of ſiniſned Pictures; he had certainly a nice 
and difficult Eye, and I ſuppoſe ſuch exquiſite 
Senſibility himſelf, as not to be ſatisfied with 
copying the Feelings that Nature commonly 
expreſſes; he would exceed them, and his 
\-* Vaſari however afferts that he died under forty. 4 0 
8 Want 
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Want of Knowledge of the Muſcles, on which 
all Expreſſion muſt depend, might in that caſe 
well occaſion ſuch endleſs Retouches, as both 
protracted the Work, and dried, and thickened 
the Maſs of Colours, to a Degree that even 
required his Thumb to 1] "ue ys in qe 
of his beſt Preformances. | ue 

I will now follow'my Subject, avidwbrs ex- 
cuſing a Digreſſion, which when on the Ac- 
tions of ſuch a Man, « can never be e 
foreign toit: gab 10% 

he Study of "oY Muſcles ſhould on ads 
Contrary, be made from continually varied 
Subjects, the homelier the better, if they were 
truely and ſtrongly marked, that the Stile of the 
Pupil might have no Chance of forming itſelf 
on the conftraitied wo er Attitudes 1 a 
Porter.” fn an 5 
In order to the f ue is 4 effectual. Attain- 
ment of this Knowledge, it ſhould be the con- 
ſtant Leſſon, even of Beginners, after having 
copied the exact oppoſite. Sides of a human 
Figure, in the ſame continued Poſture, a third 
and fourth Time, to fill the Out- line ¶ uobieb i. 
the fame in both with the Muſcles of the con- 
Oy Side, it would at once confirm their Me- 
. morv, 
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mory, and their Judgmy at, as either muſt in 
this Caſe reciprocally help the other; the more 
advanced Students, ſhould. fill and ſhade the 
Contour, from their Knowledge alone, unaſ- 
fiſted by the Recollection of a preceding 
Copy; the utmoſt that ſhould be allowed i in 
this Leſſon, ſhould be the Bones, which ſhould 
indeed accompany every Leſſon. 

Caſts ſhould alſo be-taken from ſtrong Sub- 
jects carefully flay d in a lax, a tenſe, and a 
middle Poſition, for ſtudying the Contexture 
of the Muſcles, at the Angles of their Immer- 
ſion: Likewiſe, a well injected Subject ſhould 
be carefully prepared, with a View to explain- 
ing their Origin and Inſertion; they ſhould 
alſo be taught to transfer the Expreſſion of an 
ordinary Countenance, that had much of it, to 
that of an unanimated Beauty; in all their 
Works, they ſhould keep in View the Stile of 
their Fragment, and when arrived at Perfec- 
tion and Truth, in what is called Deſign, 
which with the Diſpoſitions that were pre- 


miſed (thus cultivated) they would very ſhortly 


be, with both Entertainment and Eaſe to 
themſelves, competitionary Taſks ſhould be 
| 4 — in wn the Story, or Act alone 

ſhould 
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ſhould be aſcertained, the Drawing, or * 


Model firſt made, then the Picture, or Statue, 


and two Prizes given, the far greateſt for Com- 


poſition, which ſhould include Gracefulneſs, 
Diſtinctneſs, Keepmg as it is called, or truc 
Perſpective, and Accord, or Harmony of Co- 
lours. The ſecond Prize for Expreſſion, and 
both, to him who excels in each; as to good 
Drawing, it is implied, or they could not be 
admitted as Candidates; the ſame Rule ſhould 


take place in Statuary, omitting in the firſt Prize 


a View to what can relate only to Painting. 
The Laws of Perſpective, and the reading 
Tranſlations from Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Plu- 
tarch's Lives, and the Mythology, of the 
Heathens, ſhould employ their Candle-light 
and Leiſure Hours; furniſhed with academi- 
cal Knowledge of this Kind, which ſhould 
terminate their Apprenticeſhip, when com- 
Pleated, however early, there would be little 
Danger of their deigning to imitate. even a 


Policletus; it is far more probable that they 


ſhould aſpire to the excelling all v bal 

| hitherto preceded them. 

TS explain what conſtitutes o 15 
OT" is, by Words alone; .I confeſs, 

I ſomewhat 


\ 
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ſome what difficult; the Models in order to. 
the doing it effectually ſhould be preſent; yet 
as I have Already gone much further into this 
Inquiry than Ibat firſt intended, L. wilb try at 
leaſt to fix ſome leading Maxims towards the 
conveying an Idea of it, by mere bog Expla- 
nation. RA 10 Sand noa er ane 

If eee de e meri- 
8 but a mere Feather in tbe Cap o 


Youth, (for I-thall endeavour to found this too 


on Reaſon) ĩt could never have been ſo univer- 
fally applauded; let us canclude it then to-bave 
its real Advantages, and to What can they be 
more juſtly annexed, than to an exact Propriety 
Action, which if at the ſame Time ſo habitual 


as to mark no conſtrained Attention to its; Ob- 


ſervance, is true Elegance; its ſeeming the 


Reſult of innate Direction, is what ſtamps a 
genuine Nobleneſs upon it, in Oppoſition to 
tba, auksvardly contracted from, Imitation, 


which, as ĩt implies an original Want of it, ſocit 


is eaſily diſcovetable by a partial, occaſional, 
fotced Diſplay, and a preciſe Repetition of it; 


for, as Habit has in moſt Men, cauſed ſuch a 


2 Predilection for one Hand, as even to term it 
NG Hg to me actual eee, the other, 5 


whoſe 
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whoſe very Stren gth, as well as Addreſs, is im- 
paired by it, ſo it fares with the Muſcles in 
general ; if they have not from his Infancy been 
properly exerciſed, they are throughout the 
whole Man, in the ſame Predicament with the | 
left Hand: Obſerve for Inſtance but a Clown, 
he invariably moves the whole Limb, for what 
required only its Extremity, the Fi for. the 
Fingers; which have commonly. loſt even the 
Power of Extenſion, and are become nearly 
ſimilar to, and as uſeleſs as the Toes; he i is in 
Danger every Step, for the Foot i is ſure. to be the 
laſt in a Line perpendicular to the Burthen i it 
ſhould ſupport; he loſes half his Vigour aud his 
Height, by an ill-judged Laxity from the Ancle 
to the Neck: The Part above his Knee, and 
| what ſhould be the Small of his Leg, is loaded 
with Muſcles, that for want of bracing, , have 
never taken a tendonous Form; he does all 
| Things with equal Force, his Spoon is graſped 
as his Pitch- fork; in ſhort, he is became from 
his flovenly Carriage, fo totally oppreſled. with 
continued Laffitude, that if he but ſcat himſelf, 
you tremble for the Chair i into which he Wes | 
| dons his unweildly Maſs. W 5 
bee agg 
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This is; yon will fay, an Image of Sloth in- 
deed ! Morel, it is that of the loweſt human 
state; but grant tdb, that though 'endlefs the 
Degrets, the nearer any Man approaclies to. 
this, the greater will be his Difficulty in con- 
tracting Hibits of Elegance; and; that if a 
thorough Boor, could be at Man' Eſtate, at 
once inſpired with à true Corteption'of every 
Reqiſite to the Attainment of Propriety, His 
vety training of the Muſcles to an Obedience 
of his Will, would be like teaching to the Left, 
the Ri g. Hands Cunning. which when e 
ted, olle ever claſh with the Appearance of 
' Limbs, no longer, FI reducible to grace. 
fol Form, | 

Ftom this negative Vide, fotne lden may 
be conceived of whit Grace and Elegance 
would be; King Charles could find it even in 
Things inanimate: Let us, tough not ſttitl) 
in Point, for Cufibſty, exatnine by the above 
Principle, thoſe which he is ſaid to hive Fr 
the three nobleſt Obhects. The firſt is a 
ſa Horſe, and in Truth, can there be HR: 
ned a Form and Action more grateful, and 
better calculated to its End, . what is feen 


mw 
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ia that uſeful Animal? The Woman, which 
he ſuppoſes great with Child, 1s probably. 
indebted. for his, Preference, to. the having 
been graaualy compelled (by an imperceptible 
Attention to her State) to make every Move- | 
ment to Advantage. Thirdly, the Ship, under | 
full and ſwelling Sail, though ſhe prochims. | | 
every. Power effeQually employed, yet with | 
what ſuperior and becoming | Eaſe ſhe glides. 
along. Whether their Appearance was what 
alone conſtituted their pre- eminent Merit in 
the King's Opinion, or that it was founded, 
(though leſs in Character) on a Proſpect of 
the future Benefit each might be productive 
of, or the joint Reſult of Reflection upon botb, 
I will not pretend to determine , but we mult 
at leaſt confeſs, that they are all three ſtrongly. 
marked with an appatentiy uncoaſirained Pro- 
Priæty of Adiun. 
If we conſider the beſt Grecian 8 
Whether Statues or Figures in Relief, we ſþall 
find the Form of their reſpectiye Limbs to be 
ſuch, as implies their having been expreiſed. | 
from their Infancy, with a View to the Cha- 
racter repreſented, and conſequently, chat the 


Attitude © thay are placed in, far from being 
8 8 uncaſy 
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1 
uneaſy, was what Habit of itſelf invited the 
Muſcles to aſſume, which, it is well known to 
| Anatomiſts, impreſs their Forms upon the very 

Bones, in ſtrong and active Men. Their Ora- 
tors, and other erect Figures are uſually re- 
preſented as in Motion, which they juſtly 
expreſs by an almoſt ſtrait Knee, in the advanced 
ſupporting Limb; the other, in nearly a Line 
behind it, is bent and raiſed upon the Toe, in 
Readineſs to be brought forward: In thoſe 
ſuppoſed ſtanding in a fixed Poſition, the hind 
Knee is nearly ſtrait, ſuſtaining almoſt the 
whole Weight, the foremoſt ſomewhat bent, 
the Toe moderately turned out, and at ſome 
lateral Diſtance from the other, but very little 
before it; could any Poſtures more diſtinctlyß 
anſwer the Intention, the firſt would be uneaſy, 
were any Thing beſides Motion meant; the 
ſecond is at once the moſt 1 50 nee : 
and unaffectec. 

As both theſe Attitudes as: Propriety of 
which will ſcarcely be diſputed)-muſt imply a 
neceſſary Contraſt in the lower Limbs, they 
mult hkewife equally affect the Body, and by 
Conſent of Parts, influence the upper Ones; 
for if the Weight is. for Steadineſs and Conve 


nience 
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nience, chiefly repoſed on one Leg, it will be 
found eligible in moſt Actions to uſe the con- 
trary Arm, as the freeſt, becauſe on the Side 
moſt at reſt; and at any Rate, (if we wiſh them 
to appear unconſtrained) to vary the Action of 
both; parallel Lines, then, we ſee, and Regu- 
larity of Action, are as unapt and uneaſy, as 
they appear unpictoreſque and inelegant. 


FINIS. 
Firſt Printed in 1771. 
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